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ments of science and technology, including the science of social 
change and the techniques of struggle for political power. 

Uprooting all the abominations of class society and cultivat- 
ing everything worthy in the techniques, knowledge, and cul- 
ture taken over from capitalism, the artificers of the coming so- 
ciety will vindicate the achievements of the past by surpassing 
them. The "liberty, equality, and fraternity" known in America's 
infancy, which the bourgeoisie blasphemed and buried, will be 
regenerated and enjoyed in its finest forms through the social- 
ist revolution of the working people. 

It is the capitalist proprietors who are the barbarians in the 
midst of modern society, resorting in their desperate struggle 
for survival to the most fiendish weapons and practices. To re- 
move them from the seats of power is the central task of our 
generation. Mankind cannot resume its upward climb until civ- 
ilization is rescued from capitalist barbarism. 
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Introduction 



The North American Indians have joined the Blacks and Chi- 
canos in speaking out against their oppression and taking di- 
rect action to overcome it. The "Red Power" movement is 
arrowheaded by young militants who, unlike the Uncle Toma- 
hawks, will no longer tolerate the injustices done to their 
race. Inspired in part by the liberation movements of the colo- 
nial world, especially in Vietnam, and by the Afro-American 
struggle for self-determination, they have set out to rouse 
their people from apathy and combat the system and govern- 
ment that has held them in misery, destitution, and humilia- 
tion. 

From one coast to the other these New Indians have taken 
steps to dramatize their intention to reclaim a portion of the 
lands that were stolen from them. One group of Native 
Americans has seized and settled on Alcatraz Island in San 
Francisco Bay. Another has tried to take over Fort Lawton 
outside Seattle, named after the general who forced Geroni- 
mo to surrender. They propose to transform it into a cultural 
and educational center for their people. They are claiming 
this place, according to the proclamation of the United Amer- 
ican Indians of All Tribes, because it "does not resemble most 
Indian reservations. It has potential for modern facilities, ad- 



equate sanitation, health care, fresh running water, educa- 
tional facilities, fisheries, research facilities, and transporta- 
tion." 

A third band has attempted to occupy Ellis Island in New 
York harbor and make the abandoned reception center for im- 
migrants into a place of assembly for tribal life, a headquarters 
of Indian culture which could include a museum illustrating 
what the white men have given the Indian — "disease, alcohol, 
poverty, and cultural desecration." 

The "Indian Power" movement has two main motivations. 
One is the resolve to throw off the degradation to which Indi- 
ans have been subjected for so many decades. The other is a 
vigorous reassertion of the will to preserve their tribal heritage 
and resist the pressures exerted by white capitalist society to 
consummate the physical genocide of the past with cultural 
genocide in the present. 

The New Indians want to receive a fair share of the benefits 
of modern production and civilization but not at the price of 
the extinction of the virtues and values of their distinctive way 
of life. Bitter experience has taught them that the delicate and 
difficult process of adjustment from the old to the new cannot 
proceed to their satisfaction unless they have secured the right 
of self-determination. It is bound to be frustrated if they remain 
at the mercy of government bureaucrats who subordinate Indi- 
an needs and welfare to capitalist interests. 

The upsurge of nationalism among the Indians of the United 
States and Canada opens a new era in the relations between 
the original inhabitants and the incumbent masters of North 
America. It should draw attention to their early history, that 
shameful chronicle of unrelenting extermination and perfidious 
dealings, capped by "malign neglect," which forms the back- 
ground to the current situation. 

The overwhelming of the Indians by the white aggressors, 
which is the theme of this pamphlet, is a very familiar story, at 
least in its superficial aspects. But my treatment of the subject 



This new social power has already announced itself through 
the swift insurgence of the CIO in the late thirties when, after 
operating like uncontrolled despots in basic industry for many 
decades, the monopolists suddenly were challenged by power- 
ful unions of industrial workers. These organized workers are 
now knocking on the doors of political power. 

Let us assure both the witch-hunters and the witch doctors of 
capitalism that the American monopolists will not be over- 
thrown, like the Indians, by foreign forces. They are destined to 
be dislodged from within, like the feudal landlords, the English 
crown, and the Southern slavocracy. This job will be done by 
social forces generated under their own system and provoked 
by their own reactionary rule. Not least among these forces will 
be the descendants of the red, black, and brown peoples which 
were subjugated by the bourgeois property owners on their 
way to supreme power. 

The instinctive dread of this prospect accounts for the malev- 
olence of the monopolists toward the workers and the belliger- 
ence of their intellectual defenders toward the socialist-minded 
vanguard. These banner-bearers of reaction do not dread so 
much the importation of ideas from abroad, for they welcome 
fascism and other brands of obscurantism. What they fear is the 
enlightenment and inspiration Marxism can give American 
workers and the oppressed nationalities in working out the 
ways and means of their emancipation. Hence the irreconcil- 
able hostility toward "the philosophy of Marx, Engels and Le- 
nin" expressed in Harvard President Conant's call to ideological 
battle. 

When the pioneers of bourgeois society confronted their pre- 
capitalist foes, they had both the power and the historical mis- 
sion to conquer. Their plutocratic heirs of the twentieth century 
have neither. In our time the workers are the pioneers and 
builders of the new world, the bearers of a higher culture. They 
embody a more efficient method of production and are fully ca- 
pable of assimilating, mastering, and applying all the achieve- 
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past when the slow, steady evolution of social conditions ex- 
ploded at critical junctures into tremendous upheavals which 
overturned the old order. American history is full of such sud- 
den transitions and forward leaps. After the Indian tribes held 
the continent for thousands of years, invaders burst in from 
overseas, ousted the natives, and built an entirely different type 
of society here. Mother England dominated her thirteen colo- 
nies for over a century and a half until abruptly within a decade 
a definitive break occurred between the former ruler and the 
American people. Then, beginning with 1800, the planting 
power became predominant in national affairs — until the elec- 
tion of Republican President Lincoln in 1860 unleashed the Civ- 
il War. 
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ich reversals of existing conditions, resulting in a radical re- 
construction of American society, are not at all restricted to the 
past. They are inherent in the present situation of American 
capitalism, which faces the same prospect as Indian tribalism, 
colonial feudalism, and chattel slavery. It has become obsolete 
and opposed to progress. The major evils from which mankind 
suffers are directly attributable to the outworn institution of 
capitalist private property. The emancipation of mankind from 
poverty, tyranny, and wars is inseparable from the liberation of 
the means of production from the grip of capitalist ownership 
and monopolist control. 

At the same time the colossal expansion of socialized produc- 
tion under capitalist auspices has given birth to a new mighty 
social power. This is the industrial working class, which is itself 
the principal force of production in modern economy. This class 
heralds the coming age of atomic energy used for constructive, 
not for destructive, purposes. By its ideas, outlook, and actions, 
labor opens up an unrestricted historical horizon for humanity 
in the socialist future of the free and equal. The material pre- 
requisites for this new form of production and collective life 
form and ripen within the capitalist structure itself. 
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pursues a special aim: not so much to tell what happened (there 
are plenty of such narratives of varying merit on the library 
shelves) but why. What were the driving forces behind the con- 
flict between the opposing races which inexorably led to its 
tragic outcome? 

I have used the Marxist method of historical materialism to 
answer this key question. What was involved was the collision 
of two disparate levels of historical development, two funda- 
mentally different socioeconomic formations, two irreconcil- 
able modes of life, types' of culture and outlooks upon the 
world. The defeat of the native tribes was predetermined by the 
incomparably greater powers of production and destruction, 
numbers, wealth, and organization, on the side of the classes 
composing bourgeois civilization. 

It is significant that the issue of the disposition of the land, 
which was at the root of their antagonism from the first, have 
again come to the fore in the new phase of their relations. The 
New Indians are disputing the white man's monopoly and mis- 
use of the land. They want their just share to which they are en- 
titled by ancestral right and treaty obligations. They want to 
collectively own and control their domains so that they can de- 
velop their culture and determine their future free from the dic- 
tates of the white oppressors. 

In defending their identity, the Indians are displaying a new 
sense of pride and dignity. Along with the other nationalities 
which are challenging the domination of the American imperi- 
alists, they intend neither to be silenced nor subdued but to 
achieve their rights and aims as a people "by any means neces- 
sary." 

The articles reprinted in this collection were first written 
and published over two decades ago in 1949. Then, at the 
beginning of the cold war reaction, both the revolutionary 
socialist and the Indian movement were at a low ebb. The re- 
cent rebirths of radicalism and nationalism in North America 
give a greater timeliness and relevance to these essays than 



they had upon their original appearance. This explanation — 
and exposure — of the methods by which capitalism mounted 
to supremacy can acquaint rebels of all colors — white, red, 
black, and brown — with the real history and characteristics 
of the class that misrules the United States and a large part 
of the planet. 



George Novack 
April 1, 1970 



were only a prelude to the building of a truly civilized life for 
the American people, and not at all the crowning acts of Ameri- 
can civilization. These remain to be taken as the next great 
stage of our evolution matures and as we move toward social- 
ism. 

In the anti-Marxist polemics of spokesmen for capitalism, 
there is a fatal inconsistency. On one hand, they point to the 
unlimited potentialities of abundance in the manufacture of 
motor cars, atom bombs, supersonic planes, and other things— 
in a phrase, to the dynamic nature of our productive forces. On 
the other hand, they demand that these productive forces re- 
main forever encased in capitalist ownership. While everything 
else is subject to improvement, capitalist control of the produc- 
tive facilities and the political system which protects it are to be 
considered immutable. These alone are exempt from radical re- 
construction and so close to perfection that they cannot be sur- 
passed, at least not in any foreseeable future. 

Whatever changes there may be, they say, must remain with- 
in the boundaries of capitalist relations and cannot overstep 
them. The method of social development must be restricted to 
small doses of change portioned to the needs of the ruling 
class. 

There is no warrant for such arbitrary assumptions in Amer- 
ican history, in the dynamics of our productive forces, or in the 
present state or prospects of class relations. The forms of prop- 
erty and methods of production in America have undergone at 
least three vast transformations in the past. When Indian trib- 
alism, British-born feudalism, and Southern slavery collided 
with the new bourgeois forces of production, they were demol- 
ished. How absurd it is for the defenders of capitalism to bank 
for its salvation upon the very expansion of the productive 
forces which, increasingly stifled by capitalism, must lead to its 
downfall. 

These students of history stubbornly refuse to learn from the 
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they cannot see or admit that there are distinct stages of Amer- 
ican history; that these distinct epochs are interlinked in a nec- 
essary chain of connection; or that any significant sequence of 
development can be discerned in the complex social process. 

Nevertheless, behind the sequence of social forms which 
bridged the transition from savagery to civilization on this con- 
tinent, there is a lawfulness. Although it had endured for thou- 
sands of years, the communal organization of the Indian tribes 
had to give way before the superior forces of private property. 
When the feudalists tied up with English rule and later the 
slaveholders blocked the further development of the productive 
forces, they, too, were extinguished by the creators of capitalist 
power. 

The bourgeois thinkers concentrate attention upon that side 
of American historical development whereby precapitalist 
methods of production and forms of property were displaced by 
ascending bourgeois relations. They largely ignore other as- 
pects of the same process. It is true that the regimes following 
Indian tribalism multiplied the powers of production through 
the practices and passions of private ownership and "free enter- 
prise," improved techniques, widened culture, and opened new 
vistas to mankind. But these acquisitions had to be paid for by 
increased inequality and the intensified oppression of the rulers 
over the ruled. Precious qualities of freedom and fraternity 
were lost in the shift from primitive collectivism to modern cap- 
italism. As a result of the prevailing class division of society, hu- 
manity has remained stunted and defective. 

Yet bourgeois thinkers assume that the triumph of capitalism 
coincides with the highest attainable summit of human exist- 
ence. History is to be halted while the American people perpet- 
ually salute their capitalist commanders in the reviewing stand. 
How does such an outlook essentially differ from that of the 
slaveholders who could not adjust themselves to the advent of 
higher social forms? 

In reality, the steps leading to the consolidation of capitalism 
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The Conquest of the Indians 



The capitalist rulers of the United States mounted to power 
through a series of violent struggles against precapitalist social 
forces. The first of these tipheavals took place at the dawn of 
modern American history with the invasion of the Western 
Hemisphere by the nations of Western Europe and the conquest 
of the aboriginal inhabitants. The uprooting of the Indians 
played a significant part in clearing the way for bourgeois su- 
premacy on this continent. 

However, the pages of the most learned historians contain 
little recognition and less understanding of this connection be- 
tween the overthrow of Indian tribalism and the development 
of bourgeois society in America. As a rule, they regard the oust- 
ing and obliteration of the natives simply as an incident in the 
spread of the white man over the continent. They may con- 
demn the treatment of the Indians as a lamentable blot on the 
historical record, but they do not see that it has any important 
bearing upon the formation of the United States. 

This conventional view of Indian-white relations is shared by 
conservative and liberal writers alike. In their classic liberal in- 
terpretation of The Rise of American Civilization, Charles and 
Mary Beard, for example, utterly fail to grasp the social signifi- 
cance of the wars against the Indians, making only scanty dis- 



connected references to them. 

President Conant of Harvard has just supplied an instructive 
illustration of how far the Indian conquest has faded from the 
consciousness of bourgeois thinkers. During a speech at the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum in October 1948, Conant stat- 
ed: "In the first place, this nation, unlike most others, has not 
evolved from a state founded on a military conquest. As a con- 
sequence we have nowhere in our tradition the idea of an aris- 
tocracy descended from the conquerors and entitled to rule by 
right of birth. On the contrary, we have developed our great- 
ness in a period in which a fluid society overran a rich and 
empty continent. . . ." 

Conant's speech summoned American educators to demon- 
strate in theoretical questions what American capitalism must 
prove in practice — the superiority of bourgeois ideas and meth- 
ods over the "alien importations" of the "philosophy based on 
the writings of Marx, Engels, and Lenin." The Harvard president 
insisted that "not words, but facts" must be the weapons to con- 
vince the youth and defeat Marxism. The passage we have cited 
will hardly promote that purpose, for it contains two serious 
misstatements of fact about early American history. 

In the first place, contrary to Conant's assertion, the bour- 
geois structure of this nation did "evolve from a state founded 
on a military conquest." It was the conquest of the Indian tribes, 
not to speak of wars against the Spanish, Dutch, and French, 
which gave England and her colonists mastery of North Ameri- 
ca. 

Secondly, although North America in colonial times was far 
more thinly populated than Europe or Asia, it was scarcely 
"empty" of inhabitants. In order to occupy and overrun the con- 
tinent, the pioneers first had to "empty" the land of its original 
possessors. The founders of Harvard could tell its present head 
many tales of the difficulties involved in this task. 

What are the reasons for this extraordinary blind spot of the 
bourgeois historians and those who, like Conant, push to the 



in place of communal property and its specific institutions, was an 
even more radical social upheaval than the contest between the 
colonists and the mother country. 

The struggle of the eighteenth century was waged between 
forces and institutions which, although rooted in different 
countries and in different historical backgrounds, nevertheless 
shared identical relations of private property at their founda- 
tions. The fight against the Indians on the other hand arose 
from the unbridgeable chasm dividing archaic society from 
modern civilization, primeval communism from budding capi- 
talism. 

The grand course of social evolution on American soil falls 
into three main stages. It starts with the development of the 
Stone Age many thousands of years ago. This primitive period 
reached its peak in the Aztec, Mayan, and Incan cultures, and 
came to a close with the invasion of the white man at the end 
of the. fifteenth century. 

The second great epoch begins with the bringing of civiliza- 
tion by the Europeans. It proceeds through the various phases 
in the formation and transformation of bourgeois society which 
have culminated in the national and world supremacy of the 
American monopolists. The third stage, arising out of the sec- 
ond, had its inception with the birth of large-scale industry and 
the wage working class. 

WW hat are the relations between these three overlapping ep- 
ochs which mark off decisive steps in the advancement of Amer- 
ican society? It is characteristic of the low theoretical level of 
bourgeois historians that they do not even broach this question, 
although it is fundamental in American history. They view capi- 
talism as the sole system of society with solid substance and en- 
during structure; all others are passing phantoms. Indian tribal- 
ism, as we have noted, is to them a forgotten relic; socialism a 
horrible specter or an impossible fantasy — while civil society in 
its capitalist forms remains an eternal necessity. Consequently 
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kings, landed proprietors, planters, merchants, capitalists, 
small farmers, and town dwellers who directed and composed 
the new society. 

The conflict between the red man and the white is usually 
represented as essentially racial in character. It is true that their 
mutual antagonism manifested itself and was carried on by 
both sides under the guise of racial hatred. But their war to the 
death was at bottom a social struggle, a battle for supremacy 
between two incompatible systems of production, forms of 
property, and ways of life. Like all profound social struggles the 
scramble for the sources and acquisition of wealth was at its 
root. In this case, the chief prize was individual ownership and 
"free" disposition of the land and its products. 

These material stakes account for the obdurateness of the 
conflict which persisted through four centuries and for the im- 
placable hostility displayed by white settlers of all nationalities 
toward the Indians of all tribes. This was also responsible in the 
last analysis for the impossibility of any harmony or enduring 
compromise between the two. One or the other had to yield 
and go under. 

That is how the materialist school of Marxism interprets the 
cruel treatment accorded the Indians and the reasons for their 
downfall. If this explanation is accepted, prevailing views of 
early American history must be discarded. Schoolchildren, and 
not they alone, are taught nowadays that the first great social 
change in this country came from the Patriots' fight for inde- 
pendence in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. In the 
light of the foregoing analysis, this long-standing misconcep- 
tion has to be rejected. 

The colonial uprising, for all its importance, was neither the 
first social transformation in America, nor can it be considered 
the most fundamental one. It was preceded, interwoven, and fol- 
lowed by the white invasion and penetration which overthrew the 
Indian tribal network. This process of struggle, undertaken to in- 
stall the rule of private property and its corresponding institutions 
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extreme their preconceptions of our national origins? 

There is, first of all, the weight of tradition. Historians con- 
tinue to treat the Indians with the same disdain and lack of com- 
prehension that their forefathers manifested in real life. The pi- 
oneers looked upon the Indians as little more than obnoxious 
obstacles in the path of their advancement who had to be 
cleared away by any means and at all costs. The English colo- 
nists rid their settlements of Indians as ruthlessly as they cleared 
the lands of trees and wild animals. They placed the Indian "var- 
mints" and "serpents" on the same level as wild beasts. In early 
New England bounties were paid for Indian scalps as today they 
are awarded for the tails of predatory animals. 

I he contemporary professors do not know how to fit the In- 
dians, and the facts of their dispossession and disappearance, 
into their schemes of interpretation any more than the pioneers 
were able to absorb them into bourgeois society. The govern- 
ment's final solution of tlie Indian problem has been to segre- 
gate the survivors in reservations, an American equivalent of 
the European concentration camps and the African compounds. 
The historians dispose of the Indians by also setting them off to 
one side, in a special category completely detached from the 
main course of American historical development. 

Indeed, because of their unconscious and narrow class out- 
look, the bourgeois historians, on the whole, are hardly aware 
that the fate of the Indians presents any problem. They assume 
that private property must be the normal foundation of any 
"good" society. And so, the annihilation of Indian collectivism 
by the white conquerors for the sake of private property seems 
so much in the nature of things as to require no explanation. 

But there is more involved than inertia or indifference. Freud 
has explained individual lapses of memory by an unconscious 
wish to hide from what is shameful, fearful, socially unaccept- 
able. Where a social lapse of memory occurs, a similar mecha- 
nism and similar motives for suppression are often at work, es- 
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pecially where representatives of ruling classes engage in sys- 
tematic forgetfulness. That is the case here. The abominable 
treatment of the Indians is extremely unpleasant to contem- 
plate, and equally unpleasant to explain. 

At the bottom of their censorship lies the bourgeois attitude 
toward the communal character of Indian life. The bourgeois 
mind finds communism in any form so contrary to its values, so 
abhorrent and abnormal, that it recoils from its manifestations 
and instinctively strives to bury recollections of their existence. 
In any event, the run-of-the-mill historian feels little impulse to 
examine and explain primitive communism although it was the 
cradle of humanity and, in particular, formed a starting point of 
modern American history. 

Even contemporary writers sympathetic to the Indians, such 
as Oliver LaFarge, go out of their way to deny that the basic in- 
stitutions of the Indians can be termed "communistic" even 
while offering evidence to the contrary. "The source of life, the 
land and its products, they [the Indians] owned in common," 
writes LaFarge in As Long as the Grass Shall Grow, page 25. 
"Loose talkers have called this Communism. It is not." Here is a 
striking example of how deep anticommunist prejudice runs. 

Class calculation reinforces this tendency toward suppres- 
sion. An understanding of the customs of the Indians and the 
reasons for their extinction may raise doubts about the eternity 
of private property and the standards of bourgeois life. Such 
knowledge spread among an enlightened people may be dan- 
gerous to the ruling ideas of the ruling class. Does it not indicate 
that, at least so far as the past is concerned, communism is not 
quite so alien to American soil as it is pictured by the witch- 
hunters? 

Thus the expunging of the real facts about the Indians from 
historical memory today is no more accidental than was their 
physical elimination yesterday. Both have their ultimate source 
in the promotion of the material interests of the owners of pri- 
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The precursors of the monopolists acquired their property by 
expropriating the Indians, the British crown along with its Loy- 
alist lackeys, and the slaveholders, not to mention their contin- 
ued stripping of the small farmers and self-employed workers. 
They effected these dispossessions of other people's property 
not simply by peaceful, legal, or democratic means, but in ex- 
tremely violent, high-handed, and militaristic ways. Wherever 
they could not get what they went after by bargaining or 
money, they took by main force or direct action. 

The conquest of the Indians, as we have seen, takes its place 
in this series of events as the earliest and crassest case of the ra- 
pacity, ferocity, and duplicity with which the bourgeois forces 
smashed the impediments on the way to their objectives. They 
themselves committed the supreme crime they falsely attribute 
to the aims of revolutionary socialists. The extermination of the 
Indian was the outstanding example of "genocide" in modern 
American history — and it was the first rung in the ladder by 
which the bourgeoisie climbed to the top. 

The transmission of the continent into their hands was not 
accomplished by peaceful agreements. It is common knowledge 
that virtually every treaty made with the Indians for over four 
hundred years was broken by the architects of the American na- 
tion. By brute force, by the most perfidious deeds, by wars of 
extermination, they settled the question of who was to own 
and occupy the continent and to rule it. The treatment of the 
Indians exemplifies to what lengths the owners of private prop- 
erty can — and will — go in promoting their material interests. 

The methods by which the white invaders disposed of the In- 
dian problem had far-reaching results. Ancient Indian society 
was shattered and eradicated and powerful masters placed 
over them and over North America. The main social substance 
of that sweeping change consisted in the conversion and divi- 
sion of tribal property in land, owned in common and coopera- 
tively used, into private property. This continent passed from 
the loose network of tribal communities into the hands of 
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in their favor, are now more and more turning against their 
regime. Although American capitalism may follow paths 
marked out by the special conditions of its own historical devel- 
opment, these lead toward the same ultimate destination as its 
European counterparts: the graveyard where obsolete social 
systems are buried. 

The transition from ancient Indian collectivism to the various 
forms of production rooted in private property also casts con- 
siderable light upon the ways and means by which the forces of 
bourgeois society arrived at their present eminence in America. 

In their catalogue of crimes against humanity, the spokesmen 
for capitalism include the expropriation of property without 
"just compensation," the use of violence to overturn established 
regimes, and the resort to extralegal measures. They add, as 
the crime of crimes, the extermination of entire populations, 
for which the term "genocide" has recently been coined. These 
self-professed humanitarians ascribe such aims above all to 
"Marxist" and "Communist" devils. In contrast they hold up the 
angelic respect for property rights, love of peace, regard for law 
and order, preference for gradual change by democratic con- 
sent, and other virtues presumably inculcated by American 
"free enterprise." 

This is a handy set of principles to justify the capitalist re- 
gime while defaming its opponents. But all these principles 
have little application to the conduct of the bourgeoisie in 
American history. They have been honored, if at all, more in the 
breach than in the observance. 

Historians fired by zeal to indict the opponents of capitalism 
for these offenses should first direct their attention to the ances- 
tors of contemporary American capitalism. No class in American 
history invaded the property rights of others more ruthlessly, 
employed violence so readily, and benefited so extensively by 
revolutionary actions as has the American bourgeoisie on its 
road to power. 
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vate property and the champions of free enterprise. 

Modern American society did not originate on unencumbered 
soil in the pure and painless way pictured by Harvard's Presi- 
dent Conant. It arose from the disintegration and ruin of two 
ancient societies: European feudalism and primitive American 
communism. Its birth was attended by two violent social con- 
flicts. One was the struggle between the feudal order and the 
rising forces of capitalism in the Old World. The other was the 
collision between Indian tribalism and European civilization, 
which resulted in the breakup of the Indian way of life as a prel- 
ude to the establishment of the bourgeois regime in North 
America. 

The historians center their attention on the first process, and 
it is easy to understand why. Modern American society is the 
offspring of European civilization; its foundations rest upon a 
whole series of "alien importations" from across the Atlantic. 

The contributions of the Indians in the making of modern 
America were not on the same scale and belonged to a different 
order. But this is no warrant for discounting them as a negli- 
gible factor in the peculiar evolution of the American nation. 
Cast in the minor role of a villainous opposition, the Indian has 
nevertheless played an important part in the first acts of our na- 
tional development. For several centuries American events 
were conditioned by the struggle against the Indian tribes. The 
European civilization transplanted to the New World grew at 
the direct expense of Indian life. Let us see why this was so. 

In the Indian and the European, ancient society and modern 
civilization confronted each other and engaged in an unequal 
test of strength. Over thousands of years the Indians had 
worked out ways and means of living admirably suited to the 
North American wilderness. 

The North American Indians were organized in hundreds of 
thinly dispersed tribes, numbering from a few score to a few 
thousand people, bound together by ties of blood kinship. Each 
of these tiny tribes constituted a self-sufficing economic unit. 
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They were far more directly and firmly attached to their natural 
habitats than to one another. The split-up bands had little unity 
of action or power of resistance against enemies like the white 
man. They were easily pitted against one another, since, de- 
spite an identity of social structure and institutions, they had 
no strong bonds of mutual interest. 

The sparseness and separation of the Indian population re- 
sulted from their method of producing the necessities of life. 
Although there was considerable diversity of conditions from 
tribe to tribe and from region to region, their basic economic 
features were remarkably uniform. Except along the seashores, 
most of the North American tribes lived mainly by hunting wild 
animals such as the deer and buffalo. Fishing, fowling, berry- 
picking and farming were important but accessory sources of 
subsistence. Every type of social organization has laws of popu- 
lation and population growth corresponding to its mode of- 
production. It has been estimated that three square miles of 
hunting ground were required to sustain each Indian. This im- 
posed narrow limits on the size of the Indian population. Each 
tribe had to occupy sizable areas to support its members. The 
Iroquois sometimes traveled hundred of miles on their hunting 
expeditions. 

The segmentation of the Indians into hundreds of petty tribal 
units and their slow but persistent expansion over the entire 
Western world had arisen from the inability of foraging and 
hunting economy to sustain many people on a given area. This 
was likewise the main cause for the warfare between neighbor- 
ing tribes and for the Indians' unyielding defense of their hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds against invaders. Heckewelder reports 
that the redskins cut off the noses and ears of every individual 
found on their territory and sent him back to inform his chief 
that on the next occasion they would scalp him (The Evolution 
of Property, by Paul Lafargue, p. 37). 

The only ways to overcome the restrictions inherent in hunt- 
ing economy were through the development of stock-raising or 
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on a far higher level and in more mature forms the common 
ownership of the soil and the collective use of the means of pro- 
duction that we meet on the very threshold of modern Ameri- 
can history. 

Thus the struggle for the land in America is reproducing, at 
its own pace and in its own peculiar ways, the basic pattern of 
development being traced out by civilized society as a whole. 
This pattern, too, has been explained and foreseen by the foun- 
ders of Marxism. 

"All civilized peoples begin with the common ownership of 
the land," wrote Engels. "With all peoples who have passed a 
certain primitive stage, in the course of the development of ag- 
riculture this common ownership becomes a fetter on produc- 
tion. It is abolished, negated, and after a longer or shorter series 
of intermediate stages is transformed into private property." 

"But at a higher stage of agricultural development, brought 
about by private property in land itself, private property in turn 
becomes a fetter on production as is the case today, both with 
small and large landownership. The demand that it also should 
be negated, that it should once again be transformed into com- 
mon property necessarily arises. But this demand does not 
mean the restoration of the old original common ownership, 
but the institution of a far higher and more developed form of 
possession in common which, far from being a hindrance to 
production, on the contrary for the first time frees production 
from all fetters and gives it the possibility of making full use of 
modern chemical discoveries and mechanical inventions" (Anti- 
Diihring, pp. 156-7). 

Champions of capitalism such as Conant imply or imagine 
that, thanks to its unique features and exceptional capacities, 
capitalist America is set apart from the rest of the capitalist 
world. All its peculiarities and powers, however, will not suffice 
in the future, any more than they have in the past, to enable 
the bourgeoisie in this country to escape the operation of the 
laws of the class struggle. These laws, which formerly worked 
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